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MR. PULITZER’S VIEWS. 


The CrrcuLAR has been much interested in the re- | 


port of an interview which Mr. Joseph Pulitzer, owner 
and editor of the New York World, recently accorded 
to the Press, of this city. 
the most successful, and the most suddenly successful 
of newspaper men in the United States; and his views 
on the press, its condition and its opportunities are de- 
serving of all the attention they may receive. It is 
not too often that we find such cheerful and inspiriting 
opinions as he has formed of the duties and responsi- 
bilities of his profession. There is a hearty stimulus 
about them which cannot but do good. 

Mr. Pulitzer believes, as every good newspaper man 
does, that the news is the most important feature of a 


daily journal, and he would give preference at all times | 


to local news—to what is going on among and about 
the people whom he wishes to buy his paper. What is 
happening in England, or Russia, or China, may be 
important in its way, but it is not of the one-hundredth 
part of interest to the reader as compared with what is 
going on in his own city hall or county court house. 
As Mr. Pulitzer says, “‘ There is no man on a paper of 
greater value than the best reporter. The only trouble 
is that there are so many extraordinary qualities re- 
quired to make up a first-class reporter that he is hard 
to get and harder to keep.” 

But he does not believe that the editorial page will 
be entirely wiped out by the history of the day—an 
idea which is encouraged by some newspaper men. The 
editor of the World sees in the public journal “a 
teacher, protector and guide to the community,” as well 
as a depository of facts. We may here remark that 
while there has been much criticism, of late years, of 
the value and necessity of the editorial page, there is 
really more money laid out now than there has before 
been in the history of journalism for editorial writing. 


Mr. Pulitzer is to-day one of 





Important, very important in Mr. Pulitzer’s estimate, 
is the need which a newspaper must have of establish- 
ing for itself a character. A great journal, in his 
opinion, is not simply a business enterprise, but a pub- 
lic institution, and he would have the journalist ask no 
favors of anybody in any form politically, socially, or 
otherwise, or go into any other speculation or enter- 
prise. When asked whether this would not make an 
editor an anchorite, he replied, “ Not at all. He may 
have his ambitions, his pleasures, his friendships. He 
may play poker if he likes; but he must play as a man 
upon whom the game imposes no after obligations at 
the expense of his public duties, his journalistic free- 
dom and manhood.” It is doubtless a difficult, some 
will say an impossible task, to realize this high ideal. 
No man can enter any calling or pursuit without being 
under obligations to somebody in some way ; no editor, 
unless he be something more or something less than 
human, can always speak what he knows should be 
spoken ; but of Mr. Pulitzer it must be said that thus 
far in his metropolitan career he has done much to 
show that the successful journalist can, by pluck, in- 
dustry, and the cultivation of a sense of self-respect, 
be more independent and more free-spoken than many 
now think they can be. 

Mr. Pulitzer is particularly anxious to have the in- 
tellectual ability of the press raised to a still higher 
standard. He believes in good work, and in paying 
good prices for it. He says ‘that he now has on the 
World several men who earn as much as the salary of 
a cabinet minister ($8,000 per annum), and a dozen 
who make $5,000 a year. He certainly has done much 
in the payment of salaries, as New York newspaper 
men attest, to draw more brains to the profession, and 
to raise the general standard of remuneration. Alto- 
gether Mr. Pulitzer is an editor whom other editors 
would do well to study, in learning the methods of the 
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success by which the New York World has in three 
years leaped to the very front of American journalism. 
as on 
“THE TIMES” AT A PENNY. 

The reduction of the price of the Times, of this city, 
to one cent was a general surprise to the newspaper and 
publishing fraternity in Philadelphia. It was especially 
so in view of the fact that Mr. McLaughlin, the chief 
owner of the Times, had repeatedly declared that he had 
no faith in the stability of penny newspapers, and that 
it was impossible to sell them with a profit at that price. 
When Wm. M. Singerly started the Record, the Times 
frequently predicted the failure of the enterprise on the 
ground that a first-class newspaper could not be sold to 
the people for less than two cents. But, in the mean- 
time, so great has become the competition of publishers, 
and so much cheaper have become the prices of white 
paper and telegraphic service, that what seemed impos- 
sible five or six years ago has become easily a reality, 
Not only has the Record 
reached a circulation of much more than a hundred 
thousand, and entrenched itself in one of the finest 
newspaper buildings in the United States, but the North 
American, which not many years ago was a five-cent 


as well as a source of profit. 


paper, has also found increased prosperity and at least 
twenty-five thousand readers as a penny journal. 

If these papers, therefore, can find profit in the one- 
cent field, there is no reason why the Zimes should not 
also succeed. That journal has never printed the 
figures of its circulation, but it is not unlikely that it 
will be very much swelled by this reduction. Nor do 
we believe that the increase must be at the expense of 
The fact is that the circle of news- 
paper readers is widening every year in this city with 


other journals. 


the increase of population, and many men who for- 
merly bought only one paper for two or three cents 
now buy two or three. Ten years ago the English 
morning papers of this city did not print more than 
165,000 copies a day ; now they print more than 300,000, 
and the number keeps on increasing every year. 

The Times, in its new departure, has also made some 
Its columns 
have been narrowed, and its mechanical make-up al- 
tered. 


changes in its typographic appearance. 


It has thought fit to insert cuts in advertising 
columns, and to break column rules, which for a num- 
ber of years its publisher resolutely refused to do against 
The 
Times, nevertheless, at one penny is a wonderfully cheap 
paper 


the appeals of advertisers for such privileges. 


a marvel of what the rapid advancement in 
the typographic art, the cheapening of white paper, 
and the improvement of telegraphic facilities, have en- 
abled enterprising publishers to do. 
a : 
JosEPH Q. WILKINS has resigned his position as a 
member of the Wilmington Every Evening staff. 





THE FOSTER MEMORIAL. 

The movement to erect a monument over the remains 
of the late William H. Foster, in Woodlands Cemetery, 
in this city, is progressing, and promises soon to take 
an active shape. Mr. Foster was one of the best known 
and most popular of printers, and the members of the 
craft have taken no little interest in the project for 
perpetuating his memory. In addition, the working- 
men of other labor organizations with which Mr. Fos- 
ter was identified have also taken hold of the move- 
ment. In Cincinnati unions have also 


the trades 


joined to help in getting up a memorial of their dead 


co-laborer, At a recent meeting in this city the fol- 
lowing circular was drawn up ; 
PHILADELPHIA, October 17, 1886. 

At an informal meeting held at No. 607 Walnut Street this 
afternoon, for the purpose of forming an association to erect 
a monument to the memory of the late William H. Foster, it 
was resolved that a circular should be sent to the various labor 
organizations of the city of Philadelphia, calling on them to 
send delegates to a meeting to be held Sunday afternoon, Oc- 
tober 31, when a permanent organization will be effected and 
aun address issued to all labor bodies in the United States and 
Canada, calling on them to contribute for the purpose. 

Eugene H. Madden, 

George Hoesch, 

Jacob Weber, 

J. B. Maguire, 

Timothy Donohue, 


Samuel Whitman, 
H. B. Kraft, 
Robert Robson, 
O. P. Selheimer, 
Josiah P. Dyer, 


Committee. 
-e- 


THE NEW MAGAZINE. 
An important event in the publishing, printing and 
literary world will be the appearance, in the middle of 
December, of the much-talked-of new magazine to be 


published by the Scribners, There is a general dispo- 


sition to give it a hearty welcome, and it is believed by 


well-informed judges that it will be a success. The 
field which Harper’s and the Century now occupy with 
so much profit to themselves has been too tempting to 
other publishers to be left ungleaned. There is unques- 
tionably room for another first-class popular monthly 
periodical which shall not fall below the standard that 
Harper’s and the Century have raised. The new maga- 
zine is to be printed from Long Primer type by the 
Trow Printing Company, of New York. It will sur- 
prise those who know nothing of the internal manage- 
ment of a magazine to be told that it goes to press 
three months before a copy is to be seen on the stands, 
By the beginning of October the editor has finished 
that number, is very nearly through with that of No- 
vember, is considering the minor articles for December, 

The 
are in 
type, and their engravings have been made, and a sin- 


and knows his chief contributions for January. 
first two or three articles for the latter month 


gle press has begun its impressions on the first signa- 
ture. That will probably take it three weeks, and by 
the time it begins on the second another press will bear 


it company on the third signature. Press after press 
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will be added until, at the end, there are six or seven 
going at once, the last form being duplicated or tripli- 
cated by means of electrotyping. Articles are accepted 
and drawings and engravings made for sketches that 
will not appear for six or eight months, or possibly 
a year. 
1‘ 
BENEDICT AND THE CONTRACTORS. 

The Pittsburgh Dispatch says that Mr. Benedict, the 
new Public Printer, has already got into a row with 
some of the paper contractors. Heretofore, whenever 
they had bad paper rejected, they would go to Wash- 
ington, obtain a hearing, use all their influence in va- 
rious ways, and often end in getting their paper through, 
when it obviously did not come up to the require- 
ments. Mr. Benedict is determined to put a stop to 
this. Recently, according to the Dispatch, several hun- 
dred reams of book paper were passed by the office 
board, but attention was called to the fact that it was 
not up to the grade. An allowance of three points is 
made for varying thickness or weight, and this particu- 
lar batch ran about nine points. The Public Printer 
made a personal examination and rejected the whole. 
He ordered it immediately shipped back to the con- 
tractors, and ordered a fresh lot elsewhere. 

The contractors were notified of the rejection. In 
accordance with their custom one of them immediately 
came to town and called on Mr. Benedict. He said he 
was sorry the paper was not up to the required grade, 
but the fact was they had had some trouble with their 
boilers, and the paper had run unusually uneven. Mr. 
Benedict said he thought it had, but he had not time to 
talk about it now. The contractor blandly inquired if 
he could not be allowed to pick out what would pass 
and average things up. Mr. Benedict said he had held 
court on that paper yesterday, and had decided the 
case and ordered the paper returned. 

“Why, you have not sent it back?” exclaimed the 
astonished contractor. 

“T ordered it shipped back. 
discharge the man whose business it was to do it, 
he pressed a button. A clerk appeared. 

“Mr. Munson, was that paper shipped back, as or- 
dered?” 


If it has not gone I'll 
” and 


“Tt went last night,” replied the clerk. 

“ Good morning, sir,’ said Mr. Benedict. ‘ Your most 
direct way out is through that door. When your paper 
does not come up to the contract it will be rejected, and 
when it is rejected you need not bother about coming 
down to Washington. It stays rejected.” 

This is refreshing, even if it is vigorous. It certainly 
is about time that a decided stand was taken against 
the men who impose upon, or rather defraud the Gov- 
ernment in their contracts. In this respect, at least, 
Mr. Benedict begins well. 





FAILURES. 

The Chicago Stationer and Printer very wisely ob- 
serves of business in that city: Failures in business 
such as have taken place in this city recently, not in the 
stationery trade, however, would not be possible, if it 
were not for the ease with which a man in business can 
purchase goods on credit. Too much credit has been 
the cause of many a failure, where, without it, success 
would have been certain. The credit system, as it exists 
to-day, is a positive injury to business. The temptation 
to plunge into debt with the hope of making money 
more rapidly is one that few men can withstand. A 
large credit leads to recklessness, and oftentimes to dis- 
honesty, where without it men would be honest. 
Young men starting in business would do well to bear 
in mind three rules given by an old and successful 
merchant: To buy low and judiciously, economize in 
expenses, and discount all bills. 

These remarks are just now eminently applicable to 
not a few men engaged in the printing and publishing 
business in Philadelphia, who go into the trade either 
without a proper knowledge of it, with insufficient 
capital, or with no personal industry. Hardly a day 
goes by that we do not hear of some firm which gets 
into trouble solely because of the inability to handle 
their credit properly and because of a desire to cut too 
much of a splurge at the beginning. 

-* 
THE DREXEL-CHILDS FUND. 

The Jnland Printer thinks that the Drexel-Childs 
fund ought to be used for the purpose of starting an 
Old Printer’s Home. It believes that if a general 
movement were to be started throughout the country, 
a fund of $250,000 could easily be secured to erect and 
partially endow such an institution, which it would 
have called “The Home for the Support of Superan- 
nuated Printers.” The idea is a good one, and does 
credit to our Chicago contemporary’s love of humanity, 
but we fear very much that it would be impracticable. 
The tramps and the lazy fellows in our craft are so nu- 
merous that it would be difficult, if not impossible, to 
conduct such an institution without being imposed upon 
by the thriftless and reckless, and it would be likely to 
develop into a cause of discontent and controversy 
among the Unions which would be called upon to sup- 
port it. 








oe 


WE print elsewhere the appeal of the Typographical 
Society of Charleston, 8. C., for aid to relieve the dis- 
tress existing among the members of the craft in that 


city. The Society was founded in 1820; is a purely 
charitable one, and has never before appealed to the 
craft for aid. A prompt and generous response will, we 
trust, gladden the hearts of the afflicted printers of 
Charleston. 
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RECENT PATENTS. 

The following list of patents relating to the printing 
interests, granted by the U.S. Patent Office since our 
last report, is specially reported for the PRINTERS’ CIR- 
CULAR by Franklin H. Hough, solicitor of American 
and foreign patents, 925 F Street, N. W., Washington, 
D. C. 

IssUE OF OCTOBER 5, 1886. 

Gripper-Motion for Cylinder Printing Machines. J.T. 
Hawkins, Taunton, Mass. 

ISSUE OF OCTOBER 12, 1886. 

Printing-Plate Holder. M.J. Hughes, Jersey City, N.J. 

Making Matrices for Printing-Rollers. E. P. Benjamin, 
Minetto, N. Y., assignor of one-half to the Minetto 
Shade Cloth Co., Oswego, N. Y. 

Making Gelatine Printing-Rollers. E. P. Benjamin, 
Minetto, N.Y., assignor to Minetto Shade Cloth Co., 
Oswego, N. Y. 

IssuE OF OCTOBER 19, 1886. 

Machine for Printing and Cutting Stepped Indexes. A. 
8. Coghill and A. C. Ruthven, Dublin, Ireland. 

Printing-Block. J. R. and G. W. Cummings, Chicago, 
Ii. 

351,265-—Printing Machine. J.T. Hoyt, New York, N. Y. 

351,166—Chase-Securing Device for Printing Machines. C. A. 
Davis, assignor to Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Co., 
Hartford, Conn. 

Gauge Attachment for Printing Presses. 
ton, Oakland, Cal. 

ISSUE OF OCTOBER 26, 1886. 

Mechanism for Folding and Delivering Printed Sheets. 
W. Scott, Plainfield, N. J. 

Printing. M.A. Bancroft, assignor of one-half to R. 
E. Youngblood, Blunt, Dakota. 

Printing. M. A. Bancroft, assignor of one-half to R. 
E. Youngblood, Blunt, Dakota. 

Printing-Machine Sheet-Delivery Apparatus. W. Scott, 
Plainfield, N. J. 

Printing Type. T. Bigelow, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

-e- 

A DESPATCH from Washington says that since Public 
Printer Benedict took charge of the Government Print- 
ing Office about four hundred and fifty employés have 
been discharged, while only two or three new appoint- 
ments have been made. It is said that he has reduced 
the pay roll from $150,000 a month to less than $120,- 
000. Until Congress meets in December there will pro- 
bably be no more discharges, or very few. But if Con- 
gress, when it meets, does not pass a joint resolution 
authorizing him to exceed the one-half of the year’s ap- 
propriation, which the law says he shall not exceed 
during the first six months of the fiscal year, it will be 
necessary to make extensive reductions in the force 
employed. 


350,197 


350,767 
350,654 


350,653 


351,249 


351,313 


351,309 A. F. Bying- 


351,470 
351,618 
351,686 
351,471 


851,355 





A DINNER was given to Colonel John A. Corkerill, 
in New York, on October 26, by W. J. Arkell, proprie- 
tor of the Judge and of an Albany daily. It was at- 
tended by nearly a hundred newspaper men of New 
York, Philadelphia, and other cities. Corkerill as a 
managing editor is without a superior, and is well worth 
he $10,000 a year he receives from Mr. Pulitzer. 





A WELL-KNOWN journalist prophesies that the time 
will come when the evening paper will be the great 
journal of the day. He says that four-fifths of the 
startling news of the world is first published in the 
evening papers. In these active times people cannot 
spare time to read during the busy hours of the day ; 
they merely glance over the paper at home before start- 
ing to business, or skim it hurriedly in the conveyance 
to town to get an outline of the news. But they take 
an evening paper home with them to read leisurely 
and carefully after the day’s work is done. The only 
advantage the morning journals have in the matter of 
news is in reporting evening meetings and lectures, 
noticing new plays, and giving the news of the night 
up to two o’clock or later. Most news, as a rule, oc- 
curs after the morning journals go to press and before 
the evening journals issue their latest editions. 


-e- - 

Miss Rosk CLEVELAND’S attempts to become an edi- 
tor have not been successful. She has probably finally 
arrived at the conclusion that Elder, the publisher of 
Literary Life, of Chicago, wished simply to use her and 
her name as an advertisement. At any rate, she has 
made up her mind to withdraw from the enterprise. 
This will, no doubt, greatly please her distinguished 
brother. He is reported to have been opposed from 
the start to her entrance on an editorial career. The 
trouble with Miss Cleveland probably is that she is 
more plucky than she is shrewd. 

+e: 

Amos J. CumMMINGs, the well-known New York 
newspaper man, long of the Sun, has been nominated 
for Congress in a district where he is sure of being 
elected. Cummings started in life as a printer, and is 
still a member of Typographical Union No. 6, of New 
York. He is a good specimen of the progressive, self- 
made men of the craft. 

-e- 

Ir is reported at Washington that an effort will be 
made to refuse confirmation in the U.S. Senate to Pub- 
lic Printer Benedict on the ground that he is not suffi- 
ciently a practical printer. The real cause of the 
trouble is that Mr. Benedict has removed a great many 
friends of Senators from places in the printing office. 


> 





WILLIAM M. BRESLIN, editor of the Lebanon Ad- 
vertiser, has succeeded C. W. Carmany, of that place, as 
Postmaster. Mr. Breslin has relinquished his work on 
the Advertiser. The only clerk that he took in with 
him in the post-office is his daughter. 


THE general talk among men engaged in the printing 
and publishing interests is that things are gradually 
beginning to look up. 





BounpD volumes of the PRINTERS’ CIRCULAR, $1.00. 
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PHILADELPHIA POINTERS. 

Myers & ZoGBAUM, printers, have removed to 1018 
Chestnut Street. 

THEO. KNABB & Co., printers, have removed to 123 
South Third Street. 

JoHN Jones, bookbinder, has sold out his business 
to William F. Shaw, music publisher, 721 Vine Street. 

THE picture craze is subsiding in the daily papers. 
The illustrations which are now printed are of a more rational 
order. 

A PROJECT for the publication of an evening edition 
of the Times, of this city, has been under consideration in that 
office. 

JosepH M. Rocers, one of the financial reporters 
of the Times, has accepted the city editorship of the Wilming- 
mington (Del.) Morning News. 

WILLIAM M. SINGERLY says that it is now his am- 
bition to push the daily circulation of the Record to a quarter 
of a million, and then toa half-million. 

THEODORE WRIGHT, for a long time managing edi- 
tor of the Record, of this city, has bought a farm of two hun- 
dred acres in Charleston Township, Tioga County. 

THERE is a good deal of talk among Democratic 
politicians of the need of a daily paper which will represent 
the views of the Federal administration and its supporters. 


MELVILLE PHILLIPs, a member of the editorial staff 


of the Press, was married at Waynesboro, Franklin County, Pa., 
recently, to Miss Gertrude Funk, a daughter of the late Colonel 
Funk, U.S. A. 


WHEN the political campaign is over, it is not im- 
probable that Chairman Hensel will settle down to newspaper 
work in Philadelphia. It is said that an offer the Times made 
to him is still open. 


THE Journalists’ Club is very much in need of a 
vigorous booming. The annual meeting takes place in Novem- 
ber. Many of the members think that such a club should be 
located on Chestnut Street. 


JosEPH PULITZER, of the New York World, was re- 
cently entertained by George W. Childs at a quiet mid-day 
lunch in Drexel’s banking house, where he met the proprietors 
of all the leading Philadelphia daily papers. 


Ir is said that Charles W. Campbell, of the Times, 
and John G. Roney, of the Record, have put their heads to- 
gether in the work of writing a libretto for a comic opera—a 
craze which seems at some time or other to attract the brain of 
every man who has access to the columns of a newspaper. 


SECRETARY-TREASURER ELDER, of the Insurance 
Branch of the International Union, has notified the officers 
and members of Philadelphia Typographical Union, No. 2, of 
the appointment of H. J. Keeler, of this city, to the position of 
Secretary for the Insurance Branch of the International Typo- 
graphical Union. 





-* 

In its century of a career, it is stated, the Salem 
(Mass.) Gazette has been issued without a break or the 
loss of an edition, and in that time has had but two 
editors, with the exception of two and a quarter years, 
Thomas Cushing and Caleb Foote. The latter is still 
senior editor, hale and active, after sixty-one years of 
service and sixty-nine years’ continuous connection 
with the office. 





OF INTEREST TO PROOF-READERS. 

A proof-reader in Chicago, who has given some atten- 
tion to the intricacies of compound words, has laid 
down the following rules for the guidance of the com- 
positors who have to obey his dictates. Though they 
fall far short of completeness, they certainly are a step 
in advance of the worrisome lack of system now pre- 
vailng in most printing-offices. They are worthy of 
general adoption, until something better can be devised : 

GENERAL RULES. 

Where a word represents a compound idea, consolidate or 
compound it according to the rules given below. 

Two words brought together to form an adjective should be 
compounded, as follows: A well-bred man; a common-school 
education. 

When each of the words of which a compound is formed re- 


tains the original accent, use a hyphen. When a compound 
word has only one accent, drop the hyphen. 


SPECIAL RULES. 

Drop the hyphen in all compounds of man, except buisness- 
man, man-of-war, man-midwife, and all unusual and far- 
fetched compounds. 

Consolidate all compounds of house, room, office and shop, 
where the preceding word has but one syllable, as greenhouse, 
almshouse, poorhouse, schoolhouse, bedroom, houseroom, 
boxoffice, postofiice, tinshop, shoeshop, etc. Where the preced- 
ing word consists of two syllables, compound it, as boarding- 
house, dwelling-house, business-house, dining-room, compos- 
ing-room, printing-office, wagon-shop, blacksmith-shop, etc. 

Consolidate or compound all occupations in the same man- 
ner, as follows: Shoemaker, dressmaker, harness-maker, wa- 
gon-maker, beekeeper, storekeeper, housekeeper, tavern- 
keeper, saloon-keeper. 

Compound or consolidate as follows: Dry-goods store, gro- 
cery-store, bookstore, drugstore, notion-store, coalmine, 
claybed, claybank, brickyard, stockyard, lumber-yard, coalbin, 
sawmill, gristmill, flouring-mill, ete. 

Compound all names of trees, as apple-tree, butternut-tree, 
blackwailnut-tree, etc. 


es He — 

THE Williamsport (Pa.) Sun and Banner publishes 
the following proof that advertising pays: “A regular 
visitor at this office brought in his weekly donation of 
apples and pears, with which he filled the poetry basket, 
the other day, and remarked: ‘Now don’t mention 
this in the paper; your senior itemized a little gift like 
this for me once, and said that Mr. -—— has a thrifty 
pear orchard full of magnificent fruit. The night after 
the paper came out some miserable scamps came to my 
place and skinned every d—d tree on the premises.’ ” 

ete at See 

THE following found a resting place in a newspaper 
of yesterday : 

YTRAYED OR STOLEN—Two editors: $10 reward is offered 
’ for the corpus sine pectore of two country editors from 
Long Island; last seen at the United States Hotel, this city. 
Apply to the proprietor. J.H.C. 

It is surmised that the editors came to this town, and, 
all unfamiliar with New York streets, got lost, and are 
advertised in the hope of finding them. J. H. Corry, 
of Whitestone, is said to be one of the lost men.— New 
York World, Oct. 1. 
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THE INCOMPETENTS. 
A blacksmith can, with a sledge hammer, make an 


impression upon iron or steel that can be removed, if 


at all, only with great care and labor. Soa blacksmith, 
or botch of a printer, if admitted to an office for only a 
day or two, can make an impression upon its affairs 
that can only be removed after weeks of labor. Give 
him but one pair of cases and straight matter to set, 
the chances are ten to one that he will leave the cases 
with the sorts all mixed, the hair spaces used up in 
getting in his numerous outs, the en quads hidden in 
the pigeon-holes he makes in driving out for doublets, 
and “‘the devil to pay” generally, as a result of his 
stupidity or ignorance. An employer or foreman ought 
to be able to learn in a single day’s time whether or 
not a new workman is good for anything, and, if he is 
of the stripe described above, give him the bounce at 
once. The temporary assistance he may render will be 
more than counterbalanced by the damage he will do 
in a very brief period. Moreover, if the incompetents 
find out that they can get nothing to do they will the 


more quickly seek their proper level—as drivers of 


scavenger wagons. 
-e- 


NEWS IN ENGLISH PAPERS. 


Henry Watterson, in writing to his paper, the Louis- 
ville Courier-Journal, from abroad, says that when it 
comes to news the London newspaper is nowhere. The 
Courier-Journal and the Louisville Evening Times pub- 
lish more foreign news, even more London news, every 
day, than appears in all the British newspapers com- 
bined. As to American news, the London papers, for 
the most part, ignore it. They report the American 
stock markets, with a line or two of mention if there 
happens to be a conflagration, an earthquake, or a 
strike. This exclusion of the United States as a topic 
having any concern for Europeans is done on a system, 
which is shown conspicuously in cases of public disorder 
or scandal, which are duly chronicled with all possible 
News items in the London journals, like 
guests at the London dinner tables, take precedence 
according to rank and title. Russia, being an empire, 
comes first; then Austria, another empire; then Ger- 
many, another; then France, ex-empire and presump- 
tive candidate for royalty; and then Turkey, Egypt 
and Spain. By the time the United States is reached 
there is no room left, and so we are given a stool in the 
corner and told to mind our manners. It is with us in 
England as it was with Rabelais when he went to 
Rome, and, seeing the princes of the Church kissing 
the Pope’s toe, wondered, with some anxiety, what part 
of the pontifical body a poor monk would be required 
to salute. The press of London is a perfect transcript 
of London society; and, knowing a lord and loving 


exaggeration. 





lord, it has nothing but a cold potatoe and a sneer, 
done up in an extra dirty napkin. 


a ee 
MATERIAL VS. LABOR. 

“Material is cheaper than labor,” says an experienced 
craftsman, “and the two great elements of running a 
printing office are labor and material.’ How to bal- 
ance them so as to produce the most economical rela- 
tion is a problem to many printers. There is an old 
truism that is well accepted among printers of the 
widest experience, viz., “Material is always cheaper 
than labor.” Ten men who are obliged to pick forms 
for letters, or hustle around for Jabor-saving furniture, 
The 
cost of a few hundred pounds of material is incurred in 
a week, and the office is no better off, while the men 
are disheartened and listless, 


leads and slugs are only doing the work of five. 


Many an office is obliged 
to employ one man more than would be necessary if 
they had a fair complement of labor-saving material. 
Yet the wages of this one man in a month would buy 
all the material needed. It is often the case with 
printers who profess to do law work, that when a hur- 
ried case comes along that necessitates the employment 
of six or eight men, it is not more than the second day 
before they are all at a stand-still for want of type, 
while the article may be obtained within a block of 
their office at such a rate as to leave no excuse for not 
procuring it. The poorly paid compositor is frequently 
compelled to lose more time on a job from this cause 
than the cost of the sorts necessary to keep him at work 
would amount to twice over. It would seem economy 
for him to procure what is needed at his own expense, 
and in some instances advisable, were it not for the 
principle it would involve. 
<e- 

Two New York editor-proprietors have distinguished 
themselves and won the gratitude of their compositors 
by a considerable and unasked-for advance in wages. 
Joseph Pulitzer, of the World, voluntarily raised the 
rate of compensation from 46 cents per 1,000 ems to 48 
cents. 





The boys cheered and passed resolutions, for 
they gain $10,000 to $15,000 a year. Mr. Pulitzer’s 
generosity has also shown itself in giving $5,000 to the 
Press Club, $1,000 weekly for a workingman’s excur- 
sion, and $1,000 every Sunday for a working woman’s 
excursion. But in the price of composition, Mr, Pulit- 
zer has been exceeded by Whitelaw Reid, of the 7ri- 
bune, who unexpectedly gave his compositors fifty cents 
per thousand ems in place of forty-seven cents.— Paper 
World. 


-e- 
AT the time the first printing was done in America 
there were two hundred printing offices in Europe. 
* 
THE first automatic feeding device was patented in 
1853, by John P. Comly. 
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COST OF INK. 

A prevalent error among printers is to estimate the 
cost of ink too low. Presswork is taken on cheap jobs 
at from thirty to forty-five cents a token, and on better 
grades at from fifty to seventy-five cents a token. 
After taking out the pressman’s wages and the allow- 
ance to feeders, the interest and depreciation on the 
press, and the rent, fire and light, what is received 
Yet 
A press can hardly be 
started, the form made ready, and a perfect copy printed, 


scarcely more than pays for what is expended. 
ink is never even thought of. 


forms and rollers then being washed up, without show- 
ing the loss of more than a pound of ink, costing from 
thirty to sixty cents. The regular action of a press 
will absorb in an hour half a pound, and no rollers can 
be kept clean and in good condition without repeated 
washings. Some work, such as that on blotting-paper, 
fills the air with filaments, and fountains, rollers, 
revolving-plates and ducts become so clogged with these 
minute threads that they require to be cleansed every 
hour or two. The ink hardens in the keg if left ex- 
posed; it hardens and becomes filled with dust in the 
fountain on the press if left there, and cold weather 
frequently necessitates a waste of both sheets and ink 
while endeavoring to begin printing in the morning. 

This is rarely taken into consideration by novices. 
The writer has known cases where a dollar ink was 
used on an impression of seven or eight thousand of a 
cheap illustrated paper, the size of Harper’s Weekly, or 
33 by 46. There were sixty-four tokens at fifty cents a 
token, or thirty-two dollars in all. To do both sides 
took so close on to three days that there was nothing 
else attempted. The first form required half a day to 
get ready; the second, two hours; the whole time of 
the feeder was needed, and more than three-quarters of 
thatof the pressman. The latter received for the hours 
actually put on the job about nine dollars, and the 
feeder four and a half dollars. The quantity of ink 
used was worth over seven dollars; the press, which 
cost in the neighborhood of five thousand dollars, did 
no other work that week. It will be seen, therefore, 
that for work for which only thirty-two dollars could 
be obtained, the proprietor paid out nine dollars in 
wages to one man, four and a half dollars to a boy, 
seven dollars for ink, and his gang of rollers was worth 
at least a dollar less than when the job was started. 
Here is twenty-one and a half dollars paid out for 
actual expenses, without counting the foreman’s time, 
the rent or the capital. 

Any calculation which ignores the cost of ink is 
fatally defective. It is generally a safe rule that adds 
a dollar to the charge on any job in which colored inks 
are used, no matter how small it may be. To double 
the rate on colored presswork on a cylinder, making no 


charge less than five dollars, is only asking for a decent 


! ° 
com pensation. 


A form of black is worth for the very 
| smallest numbers not Jess than three dollars, and com- 
mon reds and blues much more. Many inks are metalllic 
and have little spreading quality, so that 
contains as much weight as an inch and 
inches of some others, 


a square inch 
a half or two 
High grades of colored inks are 
worth on long jobs nearly twice as much as in black, and 
low grades are worth a third more. With these ideas in 
view he cannot go far wrong who remembers that the 
ink on double-medium forms in black is worth from 
three to five cents, and on higher grades from five to 
seven cents a token, and who makes his charges cover 
this and the other essentials of expense.— Bookmaker. 


- @o——___—_ 


RIGHT AND WRONG SIDES OF PAPER. 

Roughness of surface cannot be said to invariably 
indicate the wrong side of paper. Some misconception 
prevails on this point; but proof is readily obtained 
from papers for crayon and chalk drawings. The 
roughest there is the right side. On opening a ream of 
flat paper (i.e. unfolded) the right side is the top side, 
When paper is folded into quires, it is right side out. 
The lettering of the water-marks can only be read from 
the right side of the paper. When papers are azure 
laid, yellow wove, or blue, they are, if machine-made, 
usually darker on the wrong side; if hand-made, the 
right side is the darker. Some of these characteristics 
may be absent, and then an independent test becomes 
necessary. This is found in the wire-cloth mark. When 
everything else fails, this points out the wrong side. 
There are but few exceptions to this rule, since it is 
seldom that the exhaust boxes act so lightly that the 
finishing obliterates the marks they leave. The wrong 
side of a granite paper is denoted by all the fibre being 
set in the same direction. It is worth mentioning that 
the wire side is the wrong side only when speaking of 
machine-made papers. In hand-made paper it is the 
This is rather odd, for undoubtedly the top 
side would give the most suitable surface. 


+ @ o__—_ 


A COMICAL printer’s error (sic) occurred in the 
Deutsche Reichsbote,a Berlin paper, lately. Speaking 
of Prince Bismarck’s policy as tending to keep up 
honest and straightforward relations with all the 
powers, the German word méidchen (girls) was printed 
instead of méichten (powers), and, consequently, the 
statement was gravely made that Prince Bismarck was 
trying to keep honest and straightforward relations 
with all the girls. 


right side. 


eee ee 

THE letter i has not always had its dot. It is not 
seen, for instance, in the ancient manuscripts written 
in Roman characters. The addition of the dot dates 
from the adoption of Gothic characters. Two i’s could 
then easily be mistaken for a u, so they were distin- 





guished by accents. This practice extended to single ?’s. 
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JOURNALISM IN MEXICO. 

A correspondent of the Boston Herald gives an amus- 
ing and interesting account of the manner of running 
newspapers in Mexico, He says that news reporting, 
as understood, in Boston is not comprehended there. A 
thrilling murder is often written up in ten lines, and 
the paragraph hidden in some corner of the paper with 
The only paper here that goes into news 
reporting, as it is understood in the States, is the 
American daily. The city press was content to take its 
account of the washout a day old, and none of the 
editors seemed alive to the idea that a special reporter 
might advantageously be sent up the road to write up 
the floods and wire his news here. During the recent 
washout trouble on the Central, the attitude of certain 
of the city papers toward the railway was amusingly 
impracticable. It was suggested that the government 
investigate the cause of the delays, when every one 
knew that no railroad bed could withstand the torrents 
from bursting reservoirs, which tore up rails as if they 
had been laths. 

Every evening you hear the crying of the newsboys, 
“ Tiempo de la maiiana”’—“Tomorrow’s Times.” The 
leading Catholic organ is printed at four P. M., dated 
the next morning, and peddled on the streets in the 
evening. This is something like the sending of Satur- 
day night “Sunday” papers from New York to Boston. 
The amount of enterprise displayed is about the same. 
The richest daily here is the Monitor Republicano, with 
a net annual income of $36,000, and a circulation of 
five thousand. This paper has the regular American 
Associated Press telegrams, is excellently printed on a 
good quality of paper, but never displays its news. 
The dailies do not appear on Monday morning, a fact 
which ought to please the parsons of New England; 
but the printers and editors take Sunday, not for reli- 
gious meditation, but for the opera, the promenade on 
the Paseo, and bullfighting. 

ad 
THE LONDON TIMES INDEX. 

Mr. Samuel Palmer has now carried his Index as far 
back as the second or spring quarter of 1853, so that the 
future historian now has a key to the contents of the 
paper for more than a quarter of a century—no small 
boon, if Macaulay’s observation is true that “the only 
true history of a country is to be found in its news- 
papers.” The quarter of the year covered by this in- 
stalment is not uninteresting; for although the term 
“war” does not appear in it, yet it contains one or two 
entries of very ominous signification, such as the 
“Question of the Holy Places,” and “ Reported Entry 
of the Russians into Turkey,” “Russian Ultimatum 
Rejected by the Porte,” and lastly “ War Preparations.” 
It will be remembered that we were at the time on the 
eve of the Crimean war. The fourteen columns de- 


a side head. 








voted to “Parliamentary Speeches and Proceedings” 
include several entries, which, looking back at the 
present time, are of interest, while some may almost 
force a smile. There are debates on “Jewish Disabili- 
ties” and the “Irish Church Establishment;” the one 
long since removed, and the other long since disestab- 
lished; there are speeches by Messrs. Spooner, Newdi- 
gate, Sadlier and Colonel Sibthorpe; and there is the 
introduction of bills for erecting new Westminster 
bridge and for making the Thames Embankment- 
There is also the usual amount of accidents, murders, 
robberies, fires, inquests, civil and criminal actions; 
and six cases in the divorce court recorded. The 
obituary is very brief, comprising only about thirty 
names, few of them of any distinction. 
ann 


THE PROGRESS OF PRINTING. 


THE American Bookmaker, in comparing old-time and 
recent printing says: In looking over the work which 
comes to us from many offices, both in this and in the 
interior, no one could fail to be struck with its general 
good quality, both in typography and _presswork. 
While, perhaps, the individual workman is not so 
varied in his accomplishments as was his predecessor 
of half a century ago, the resources which he is now 
enabled to use are so great that there can be no com- 
parison between the epochs. Type is found in in- 
numerable varieties; metal furniture adds its solidity 
to the form; inks are as many in colors as the hues of 
the rainbow, and presses combine delicate and thorough 
rolling with perfect evenness of impression. The im- 
provement is shown throughout the range of the art. 
Let the earlier volumes of “Bancroft’s History” be 
compared with the late edition, or “ Longacre and Her- 
ring’s Portrait Gallery” of 1832 with the publications 
of the Prince Society, and it will be seen at once how 
rapid has been our progress. The jobwork of any 
period before 1850 is incredibly plain and ordinary 
compared with our present productions. Yet it is 
questionable whether we do what we ought to, even in 


well-equipped establishments, with plenty of money. 


Many offices get along year after year in arut. What- 
ever improvements they make are forced upon them. 
Progress is a stranger in their ateliers. In viewing 
what they now do we are insensibly reminded of the 
work of 1860 or 1870. 





— 

NATIVE journalism in India is a happy-go-lucky sort 
of business. If the editor can’t get the paper out at the 
right date, he gets it out when he can, and everybody 
is satisfied. The editor of the Deshi-Mitra, of Surat, 
recently explained to his readers that the usual] funny 
cartoons did not appear because he had been busy con- 
ducting the marriage ceremonies of his son. 
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HOW A PAPER IS MADE. 

* Pray, how is a paper made?” 

The question is easy to ask, 
But to answer it fully, my dear, 

Were rather a difficult task ; 
And yet in a bantering way, 

As the whip-poor-will sings in the glade, 
I'll venture a bit of a lay 

To tell how a paper is made. 


An editor sits at his desk, 
And ponders the things that appear 
To be claiming the thoughts of the world— 
Things solemn, and comic, and queer— 
And when he has hit on the theme 
He judges it well to parade, 
He writes, and he writes, and he writes, 
And that’s how a paper is made. 


An editor sits at his desk, 
And puzzles his brains to make out 
* Telegraphic ;"’ ‘tis squabbled and mixed, 
It is hard to tell what it’s about. 
Exchanges are lying around ; 
While waiting despatches delayed 
He clips, and he clips, and he clips, 
And that’s how a paper is made. 
A reporter out in the town, 
In search of the things that are new— 
The things that the people have done, 
The things they’re intending to do 
Goes peering and prying about 
For items of many a grade; 
He tramps, and he tramps, and he tramps, 
And that’s how a paper is made. 
And all that those workers prepare, 
Of every conceivable stripe, 
Is sent to the printer, and he 
Proceedeth to stick it in type. 
His lines all respecting his will 
In slow-moving columns parade— 
He sticks, and he sticks, and he sticks, 
And that’s how a paper is made. 
In short, when the type is all set, 
And errors cleared up more or less, 
*Tis * locked in the form,” as they say, 
And hurried away to the press. 
The pressman arranges his sheets, 
His ink gives the requisite shade, 
Then he prints, and he prints, and he prints, 
And that’s how a paper is made. 
ate ee oe 
A NOVEL plan is, it is said, about to be tried for de- 
spatching news from London to France. The tele- 
graphic charges are absolutely prohibitory to all but 
wealthy papers, and only a small number of the Lon- 
don dailies have a private wire from their offices to 
Paris. News must, of course, be despatched expedi- 
tiously, or it is useless. As there is no prospect of 
obtaining any material reduction of the press rates, it 
is proposed to employ pigeons to take messages from 
London to Dover, and transmit them across the Chan- 
nel by a system of electric signaling. In Calais the 
information will be printed on thin paper, and attached 
to the pigeons which are to take it to the French pro- 
vincial newspaper offices. 





MISCELLANEOUS ITEMS. 

THE consumption of lead pencils in the United States 
is placed at 250,000 a day. 

“T pon’T care if your paper prints a million copies 
per day. What I want is a newspaper which goes 
among the purchasing classes. I want a respectable 
paper—grogshop circulation does not send me cus- 
tomers for my goods”—were the words spoken by a 
prominent advertiser in Boston a few days since. 

AMONG the prominent men of the present day who 
began life as newsboys the Washington Critic mentions 
General Sheridan, General Horatio C. King, E. B. 
Haskell and Charles A. Andrews, of the Boston Herald; 
Simeon Levy, of the Mezxican Financier; Isaac H. 
Baily, of the Shoe and Leather Reporter ; Ben. Perley 
Poore, Benjamin P. Shillaber (Mrs. Partington), ex- 
Governor Waller, of Connecticut; Crane, the come- 
dian, and Harrison, the artist. 


THE editor of a Florida paper has been shown sam- 
ples of paper made from palmetto. He says that the 
paper is excellent, and then adds: “ This opens up a 
new industry for Florida. Who will be the first to 
profit by the discovery? Our supply of palmetto is 
inexhaustible, and at this point we have pure water 
and a never-failing supply. Land and water will be 
given to the first comer, with unrivaled transportation 
facilities. 

A WESTERN exchange tells its readers how to mind 
their “ P’s” in the following paragraph: “ Persons 
who patronize papers should pay promptly, for the pe- 


cuniary prospects of the press possess a peculiar power 


in pushing forward public prosperity. If the printer 
is paid promptly, and his pocketbook kept plethoric by 
prompt paying patrons, he puts his pen to his paper in 
peace ; his paragraphs are more pointed; he paints his 
pictures of passing events in more pleasing colors, and 
the perusal of his paper is a pleasure to the people. 
Paste this piece of proverbial philosophy in some place 
where all persons can perceive it. 

THE Vienna school for printers’ and type founders’ 
apprentices must be considered a perfect iustitution, 
At the close of its twelfth year, the number of scholars 
was about 400, who are employed in 74 different offices. 
The funds which the school board had at their disposal 
amounted to upwards of $2,500. To this sum the gov- 
ernment and technical boards had contributed 2,589 
florins, 2,702 florins being derived from the fees which 
the apprentices and their masters have to pay. The 
school now possesses three branches in different parts 
of the town, but it will soon have to provide more, 
for, according to a new statute sanctioned by the gov- 
ernment, the curriculum of the school is made compul- 
sory to all the printers’ and founders’ apprentices in 
Vienna. 
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LITERARY. 
BOOKS AND MAGAZINES RECEIVED. 


Lippincott’s Mayazine. Philadelphia. J. B. Lippincott Co 

Lippincott’s for October is well filled with contributions from 
such popular authors as Edgar Fawcett, George Parsons La- 
throp, W. H. Hayne, and others. An excellent article on “How 
to Fill a Library” is from the pen of F. N. Zabrinski, and 
George May Powell writes well on the subject of ** Labor and 
Capital.’’ This periodical continues, with every number, to 
show an advance tOwards the very highest standard of popular 
magazine literature. 

Godey's Lady's Book. Philadelphia. W. E. Striker. 

Godey's for October, with its fashion plates and engravings, 
is a study for the feminine mind. Therecan be no purer, more 
welcome or more useful visitor to the household than this old- 
established monthly. 

The Art Age. New York. Turnure & Gillis Brothers. 

The Art Age for October merits the excellent reputation 
which it is winning for taste and enterprise. Few other periodi- 
cals devoted to art are more more interesting or more instruc- 
tive in their suggestions. 

The Carriage Monthly. Philadelphia. Ware Bros. 

The current number of the Carriage Monthly is an excellent 
specimen of the illustrated trade periodical. We should think 
it invaluable to those who are engaged in the carriage industry. 
Phrenological Journal. New York. Fowler & Wells. 

The October number is well up in every improvement or dis- 
covery that has been made in the science of which it has long 
been a useful exponent. 
The American Stationer. 

sociation. 

The American Stationer has issued a handsome Fall and holi- 
day number of ninety-six pages, in which there are some 
interesting specimens of skill and taste in the display of adver- 
tisements. 


New York. American Stationer As- 


Freeman's Monthly Magazine. Passaic, N.J. Ozias 8. Freeman: 

We acknowledge the receipt of the October issue of this 
periodical, and would respectfully suggest to the publisher 
that its typography would be much improved if it were not 
printed on pink paper with blue ink—a combination which is 
trying to the eyes, and which is not by any means a thing of 
beauty. 
The Paper World. Holyoke, Mass. Clark W. Bryan & Co. 
ss ome 

IN THE COURTS. 

The libel suit of W. B. Shattuc, of Cincinnati, General Pas- 
senger agent of the Ohio and Mississippi Railroad, against the 
editors of the Railway Register, St. Louis, Mo., for $50,000, re- 
sulted in a verdict for the plaintiff for $3,000. 

Associate Justice Bradley and Judge McKennan, in the Cir- 
cuit Court, decided a novel and interesting point in the law of 
libel recently. A. T. Kinsley, of Newark, N. J.,and Rawie & 
Smith, attorneys for the Albro-Carbon Light Company, made 
application to restrain the publication of alleged libellous and 
injurious statements concerning the business of the company 
in connection with letters patent now in litigation before the 
Court. The Court refused the application on the ground that 
courts of equity have no jurisdiction in this country to enjoin 
the publication of a libel. 

A receivér has been appointed for the firm of Weinhagen & 
Brandes, publishers of the Post and Telegraph, of Omaha, Neb. 

Stevens D. Rich, publisher of the Worcester 
News, has filed a petition in insolvency. 


Mass.) Daily 


John W. Arnold has been appointed a receiver for the “Jour- 
nal Publishing Company,” of Baltimore. He has filed a bond 
for $25,000. The company was organized in May, 1882, and had 
an authorized capital of $25,000, 





TO THE PRINTING CRAFT OF THE U. S. 

The undersigned, Committee of the Typographical Society 
of the City of Charleston, South Carolina, in accordance with 
a resolution adopted at its last meeting, would most respect 
fully direct the attention of the brethren, wheresoever dis- 
persed, to the condition of the individual members of the 
Society—many of whom, by the late earthquake, suffered se- 
verely, and all to some extent. It is the first time in the 
experience of this Society (founded in 1820) that it has been 
called upon to make an appeal to the craft. But so widespread 
and far-reaching in its destruction was the affliction through 
which we have recently passed, and from which we now suffer, 
asense of duty to ourselves requires us to put aside all delicacy 
and lay before our more fortunate fellow-craftsmen our true 
condition. In addition to the damages by the earthquake, we 
have recently sustained heavy losses by the sickness and death 
of anumber of our members. 

The Society has been honored in its membership in the past, 
and has yet on its list of membership, those who served under 
the founder of the New York Herald, the late James Gordon 
Bennett. This Society is a purely charitable one, and has here- 
tofore dispensed its charities to the aged, the sick, and those of 
the craft in trouble and distress. It now calls for others to aid 
them—believing their call will not be in vain. 

Please send your contributions to 8. D. Hutson, Chairman of 
the Committee. All amounts sent the Society will be duly ac- 
knowledged in the Charleston Dispatch, a local paper published 
by a member of the craft. 8. D. Hutson, 

V. LIrt x, 

A. T. JENNINGS, 

E. E. MOORE, 
Committee. 


ooo 
OBITUARY. 

Colonel Charles G. Greene, founder of the Boston Post, and 
for fovty years its editor, died recently, in his eighty-fourth 
year. He learned printing in his native State, New Hampshire, 
and when twenty-three years old was a partner of James A. 
Jones in the publication, in Philadelphia, of the National Pal- 
ladium, which advocated Andrew Jackson for President. In 
1831 he began the publication of the Boston Post, and soon 
made it a strong Democratic organ. Colonel Greene retained 
his connection with the paper until 1875. On the completion of 
his eightieth year, the members of the Boston press sent him a 
tribute of respect. 


George W. Adams, President of the “ Evening Star News 
paper Company,” of Washington, D.C., died in that city October 
10. He was a native of Indiana, and forty-six years of age. 
His youth was spent in journalistic work in New York, from 
which place he went to Washington during the war as corre- 
spondent of the New York World, a connection that he gave 
up when that paper last changed owners. For many years he had 
owned a large interest in the Star. In company with Ben. Perley 
Poore, W. B. Shaw and Frank A. Richardson, he ranked among 
the oldest Washington correspondents in length of service. 
His first work was for the Evening Bulletin, of this city, when 
he reported the Sickles-Barton Key case in 1859. He and James 
R. Young married sisters. 

Peter B. Lee,who has had a national reputation as a wan- 
dering printer for twenty-five years,and whose death has been 
falsely reported a half-dozen times, died suddenly of heart 
disease, in Chicago, September 27. Peter learned the printing 
trade in 1849,and has been tramping for the last thirty-four 
years. 

The death of A. McMurtry, president of 
Union Printing Company,” is announced. 


the ‘“ Arkansas 

James F. Williams, who has for several years had charge of 
the financial department of the Boston Globe, and who was a 
member of the Boston Press Club, died on October 26, in that 
city. 
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THE STATE PRESS. 

The Mahanoy City Local was recently consolidated with the 
Mahanoy Tribune. 

Olin T. Pancoast, editor of the Chester Plainspeaker, was 
married on October 13 to Miss Emeline E. Hinkson. 

There has been some talk, but nothing as yet reliable, of a 
new Democratic daily being started in Pittsburgh. 

The Harrisburg Telegraph recently completed thirty years of 
existence—a better paper now than it has ever been. 

The West Chester Daily News had a quiet little celebration on 
October 23, on the introduction of a new type-web press, and 
enlarged its pages to seven columns each. The News was 
started fourteen years ago, and has been successful from the 
first. 

Miller & Hutchinson, publishers of the Beaver Falls Globe, 
began the publication of a daily on October 5. The new paper 
is called the Morning Herald. The name of the weekly has also 
been changed to the Beaver Falls Herald. The paper will be 
independent in politics, as before the change. 


7 eer 
GENERAL GOSSIP. 
The New York World now prints 230,000 papers on Sunday. 


B, T. Newton, publisher of the Richmond (Ky.) Herald, has 
sold out. 





The Cincinnati News has issued a German illustrated edition 
of the weekly paper. 


W. P. K. Dow, publisher of the Sun, of St. 
gone out of business. 


John, Kan., has 

J.T. Walker, publisher of the Cameron (Tex.) Herald, has sold 
out his establishment. 

The Citizen is the title of a new daily in Brooklyn, N. Y., of 
which Andrew McLeon, late of the Eagle, of that city, is editor- 
in-chief. 

W.T. Havens and D. B. Garrison, of the Mt. Sterling (Ky.) 


Sentinel-Democrat, have dissolved partnership. W.T. Havens 
continues the business. 


The Montgomery (Va.) Messenger has passed out of the con- 
trol of W. A. Bragg & Co. into that of T. A. Caldwell, who was 
for a number of years editor of the Southwest Enterprise. 


The average daily circulation of the Boston Globe for last 
August was 100,012, in place of 64,882 a year before; for the 
Sunday Globe the average circulation in last August was 107,076 
copies. 

J.J. Sleeper, formerly warden of the Sheltering Arms, and 
until recently superintendent of the Seamen's Mission, has 
joined with F. T. Coe, the publisher of the South Jersey Adver- 
tiser, and purchased the Palmyra (N. J.) News. The two papers 
will be united and published, under the name of the South Jer- 
sey Advertiser, in Camden, with J. J. Sleeper as editor, and F. 
T. Coe as manager. 


The first appointment of a foreman by Public Printer Bene- 
dict was made in the person of Mr. E. W. Oyster, who was made 
foreman of the specification room, vice Miller, whose resigna- 
tion was asked for. Mr. Oyster is from Pennsylvania, and was 
originally taken to Washington by General Simon Cameron. 
He was for many years employed in the Government Printing 
Office, and was foreman of the Congressional Record. 


Some Texas papers have unique names. 
Cyclone, Gospel Flame, Seven Mansions, Criterion, Dot, Red Man, 
Rustler, Maverick, Breeze, Simoon, Jimplecute, Black Wary, 
Ball, Mesquiter, Staked Plain, Panhandle, Pinery, Free Tongue, 
Balance Wheel, Success, Advocate of Holiness Platonian, Mes- 
senger, ete. Still the number of familiar names adopted by 


different papers is considerable. About fifty bear the name of 
News. 


For example, the 





The house of Rand, 


Avery & Co., printers and publishers, 
Boston, Mass., has been reorganized, becoming, under the laws 
of Massachusetts, a joint-stock company, with a capital of 
$200,000. The house will hereafter do business under the name 
of Rand-Avery Company. The officers of the new company 
are: John C. Rand, president; Moses King, vice-president ; 
Avery L. Rand, treasurer; Lorin F. Deland, secretary, and 
John C. Rand, Moses King, Avery L. Rand, Lorin F. Deland, 
Alexander H. Rice, Charles W. Parker, Robert G. 
directors. 


Gardiner, 


-e- - 
FOREIGN JOTTINGS. 

The editor of a paper printed at Posen, Germany, bas been 
sentenced to two years confinement in a prison for printing an 
article libeling Prince Bismarck. 

At Vienna, the Machine Minders’ Club recently held an exhi- 
bition of treadle printing presses. Eleven different models 
were represented, and they were all worked on the opening 
day, September 5, the result of their joint operation being a 
pamphlet on printing machines and treadle presses, with some 
illustrations. It was printed in single leaves, which, on being 
collected, were sewed by machine and formed into a pamphlet 
with a cover. It was given gratuitously to the visitors who 
crowded the exhibition. Different collections of apparatus 
and utensils used in the press room were also shown. 

An Austrian painter, Herr A. Romako, has finished a new 
picture referring to the invention of printing. It shows Gu- 
tenberg, clad in the fashion of his time, a fur cap on his head, 
working at a wooden press; behind him stands, inking-balls in 
hand, a fair damsel, who may be identified according to the 
liking of the spectator; on the left, on a bench near the stove, 
sits a boy reading a newly printed sheet; on the right, behind 
a compositor’s frame, stand two men looking at punches and 
types. A cat is sitting at the foot of the press. The whole 
picture is done in the straight and hard lines German painters 
were fond of in the fifteenth century, and were it not for the 
freshness of the colors, it might be taken for a painting from 
those remote times. It will be sent on a traveling exhibition. 
°-@e- 

RATES OF SUBSCRIPTION AND ADVERTISING. 

The PRINTERS’ CIRCULAR is issued monthly, at One Dollar 

per annum, invariably in advance. Single Copy, Ten Cents. 
RATES OF ADVERTISING. 


1 Month. 3 Months 





6 Months 1 Year. 
One Page, . » ‘ p $25 00 $70 00 |$125 00 | $200 00 
Half Page, . . 1500, 4000 7000) 12500 
uarter Page, ‘ . 800, *®o 35 00 65 00 
Four Lines, . 100 250 400 9 00 
Cover Pages, $25 each month. 
THREE COLUMNS TO A PAGE. 
One Inch, ° $ 2 00 400 7 0 12 00 
Two Inches, 3 00 7 00 2 ow 20 00 
Three Inches, . 400 10 00 18 00 35 00 
One Column, one third of Page 900, 200 45 00 70 00 
Address R. Ss. MENAMIN, 
515-521 Minor St., Philadelphia. 
WANTS. 
\ YANTED BY A YOUNG MARRIED M AN, A SITU A- 


tion in a printing office. Country weekly preferred. 
Can assist or do all of local work if desired. References given. 
Address DAN. BROWER, JR., Lock Haven, Pa. 


Ww? ANTED—BY A SOBER AND STEADY MIDDLE-AGED 
man (who has had eighteen years’ experience in the 
Government Printing Office at W ashington) a situation as fore- 
man and jobber ina on newspaper office. Address 
BR. ., care Of PRINTERS’ CIRCULAR. 


j YANTED—BY A YOUNG MAN A STEADY POSITION 
\ as foreman, jobbe r, or “all around man” in a good 
country office. Well versed in all work pertaining to same. 
References as to sobriety, etc. Address 

PRINTER, care of PRINTERS’ CIRCULAR. 
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FOR SALE. 


TOR SALE—A 30-INCH LEVER CUTTER, A No.5 WASH- 
ington Hand Press, platen 25x38; both practically new, 
being little used, at second-hand price. Plow Cutters and 
second-hand presses, also other “seconds” at bargains. Apply 
to the MORGANS & WILCOX MFG. CO., Middletown, N. Y. 





Ja forded Sai» FOR SALE—A SPLENDID NEWSPAPER 
aN and job office in Pennsylvania (Republican in politics) is 
Address 

NIMROD, care PRINTERS’ CIRCULAR. 


$2 OOO WILL BUY THE GOOD WILL, SUBSCRIP- 
CD sad @ tion list and entire outfitof a newspaper lo- 
cated in a rich farming district, on the main line of the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad, in the richest county of the State. The 
paper is fourteen years old, and has a guaranteed circulation of 
over one thousand. It is a six-column, eight-page paper. The 
job patronage is very good and the sale-bill printing has always 
been remarkably large. The outfit consists of a new power 
press, Gordon job press, paper cutter, card cutter, lead cutter, 
Dick's patent mailer, tablet press, 180 lbs. Bourgeois type, 80 
ibs. Minion, 75 lbs. Nonpareil, 60 lbs. Long Primer, 50 Ibs. Pica. 
45 lbs. Paragon, 40 lbs. Two-line Brevier, also 50 fonts of dis- 
play type and 30 fonts of wood type. about 200 sale-bill and other 
display cuts, and everything else needed in a well-equipped 
office. Apply to STAR AND NEWS, Mount Joy, pr 


- TURNER’S EYELETEER 


For inserting large Eyelets in Show Cards, 
Price $10.00. . T. TURNER, 
103 W. Fayette St., Baltimore, Md. 


offered for sale. 














EGLET AND FURNITURE—BEST CHERRY, SMOOTH 
© and true, in yard lengths. 

Nonpareil to Small Pica, per yard, . 

Pica to 4-line, 

Five-line to 8-line, 

Nine-line to 12-line, 

Side Sticks 6 be & 8 

100 yards assorted sizes be Sa te ge. @ | ea 

Wood Rule (Long Primer to Double Gt. Primer), . We. 

R. 8. MENAMIN, 515-521 Minor St., Phila. 


THE INLAND PRINTER. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


cee 





A Monthly Quarto, containing from fifty to one hundred pages | 


each issue; printed in handsome style, and full of mat- 
ter interesting and instructive to every Printer, 
Engraver, Electrotyper, etc. 

— - ; “~.) Per Year, $1.50. 
SUBSCRIPTION PRICE: Six Months. . th. 
Send for Specimen Copy and club rates, or remit at once to 

THE INLAND PRINTER CoO., 
CHICAGO, ILL. 





SOUTHERN 
PUBLISHER AND PRINTER, 


LOUISVILLE, KY. 


A large quarto published monthly, and devoted to the inte- 
rests of publishers, printers and lithographers. 


It circulates in all the Southern States—Missouri, Maryland, 
Indiana And Illinois—and reaches all the printers, booksellers, 
and stationers; also the paper manufacturers and large paper 


dealers, and manufacturers and dealers in printers and binders | 


machinery and materials in all parts of the country. 

It is a splendid advertising medium. Advertisements and 
subscriptions solicited. Terms One Dollar per year. 

Sample copies, with advertising rates, sent on application. 
Agents in every town and city wanted, to whom a liberal com- 
mission will be paid. 

JAMES DAVIDSON, Editor and Manager, 
Room 29, Courier-Journal Building, Louisville, Ky. 
a 








TYPOGRAPHIC PUBLICATIONS 


For Sale, at Publishers’ Prices, by 


R. S. MENAMIN, 


517 AND 519 MinorR STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 





AMERICAN ENCYCLOPAEDIA OF PRINTING: Edited by 
J. Luther Kingwalt. Comprising (with plates) 550 Im- 
rial Octavo Pages, giving more than Sixteen Hundred 
Jefinitions, ey tare and Articles relating to the His- 
tory, Implements, Processes, Products and Auxiliary Arts 
of Printing, splendidly illustrated by more than two hun- 
dred Chromo-Lithographs, Lithographs, Wood Engray- 
ings, Imitations of Water Marks, Embossed and Ruled 
Pages, etc. Reduced Price, $6.00. 


A TREATISE ON ENGLISH PUNCTUATION: designed for 
Letter-Writers, Authors, Printers, and Correctors of the 
Press, and for the Use of Schools and Academies, With 
an See containing Rules on the Use of Capitals, a 
List of Abbreviations, Hints on the Preparation of Copy 
and on Proof-reading, Specimen of Proof-sheet, ete. By 
John Wilson. Twenty-fourth Edition, revised, enlarged, 
and improved, and printed on tinted paper. Price, $1.50. 
By Mail, $1.60. 


THE AMERICAN PRINTER: A Manual of Typography, con- 
taining Practical Directions for Managing all Departments 
of a Printing Office, as well as complete Instructions for 
Apprentices. With several Useful Tables, numerous 
Schemes for Imposing Forms in every variety, Hints to 
Authors, etc. By Thomas MacKellar. Thirteenth Edi- 
tion, Revised and Enlarged. Price, $2.00. By Mail, $2.10. 


THE COST OF PAPER: Computed and Tabulated for the 
Printer and the Publisher. By Eugene H. Munday. Ob- 
long quarto, with side index; flexible cloth. Price, $1.25. 
These tables give the exact Cost of Paper for 100, 250 and 
1,000 copies of any job—whether a full sheet or any part 
of asheet be used. They are calculated for paper costing 
from $1 to $12 per ream. The work also contains a table 
of the cost of paper per ream and quire of from 7 to 70 
pounds per ream, and from 10 to 30 cents per pound. Also 
a table of the Quantity of Paper required for any job. 
The tables are constructed with the greatest clearness 
and simplicity. 


| EMPLOYING PRINTERS’ PRICE LIST FOR JOB PRINT- 


ING. Based on a New Plan of Measurement, and with 
detailed Prices for Ail Classes of Work. Second edition. 
Price, $1.00. 


A SAFE AND CONVENIENT 


LAMPHOLDER. 





Thearm is made so that it will fit tight on the top rim of the 
upper case, and the circle which holds the lamp is fitted to this 
arm in such a manner as to enable the lamp to be placed over 
the lower case or either side of the upper case. The lamp- 
holder is made of the best malleable iron, and is very strong. 

Price, without lamp, 75 cents. 
By Mail, $1.00. 


MANUFACTURED AND FOR SALE BY 


R.S. MENAMIN, 
517 & 519 Minor Street, PHILADELPHIA. 
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HANSON BROTHERS, 














704 Sansom Street, 








PHILADELPHIA. 











ALEX. M'LEESTER. 


THE 
Cottuins & M’LEESTER 


Type Founory, 


No. 705 JAYNE STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


THOS. A. WILEY 
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THE A. M. COLLINS MANUFACTURING 6O., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


 CARD$+ AND + CARD + BOARDS * 


For Printers, Stationers and Photographers. 


WAREHOUSE, 527 ARCH 


STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 





SOUTHWICK, McCAY & CO,, 


Pamphlet Binders, 
38 HUDSON STREET, PHILA. 


Pamphlet Binding for Printers @ Specialty. 





R. 5S. MENAMIN, 
TYPE, MACHINERY AND MATERIAL, 


517 MINOR STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 




















Everything needed in a printing office. 





THE WM. H. PAGE WOOD TYPE CO., 


108-116 Franklin Street, 













NORWICH, CONN. 


Manufacturers of 
woond TYPE, 


BORDERS, and all grades of MAPLE for 
Engravers’ Use. 












U. §. Type and Electrotype Foundry. 


JAMES CONNER’S SONS’ 


Printers’ Furnishing Warehouse, 


28, 30 & 32 CENTRE S&T., 


Cor. Duane and Reade Streets, 


NEW YORK. 





WILLIAM 0. PROBASCO, 
Engraver on Wood, 


709 SANSOM STREET 





PHILADELPHIA. 


Late of Ledger Building. 





CENTRAL NEWSPAPER UNION, 


612 and 614 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 








AUXILIARY SHEETS. 


We print the following sizes, measure 13 
ems Pica for all sizes of paper: 4-column 
folio, 5-column folio, 6column folio, 7 
column folio, 8-column folio, 9-column 
folio, 4-column quarto, 5-column quarto, 
6-column quarto, 7-column quarto, 





Prices Lower, and Paper of Better Quality than fur- 
nished by any other similar Establishment. 


Any other information wanted will be 
cheerfully given by 


BENNY SALINGER, 


Superintendent. 








M. O. RAIGUEL. 























W. H. BLACK, 





E. R. BULKLEY. 


BULKLEY, RAIGUEL & CO., 


(LaTe witH J. G. DITMAN & CO.) 


Manufacturers & Dealers in Paper, Rags & Envelopes, 


Nos. 20 & 22 SOUTH FIFTH STREET, 
And 500 and 602 MINOR STREET, 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 








machinery. 

















watching or attention. 























ART’S AUTOMATIC COUNTERS 


Having been sold for the past thirteen years on their own 
merits, they have proved themselves the most accurate, reliable and du- 
rable, as well as the simplest and best counters made. They count as 
desired from 1 to 100,000; are easily set back to 0. 
person to any press or machine, with three small screws, and require no 
Late improvements in parts most liable to wear, viz.: 
Dog on Unit Wheel, render them more durable than ever. 


EVERY COUNTER IS WARRANTED ACCURATE AND PERFECT. 


For Sale throughout the United States and Canada by Printers’ Furnishing Houses generally. In Philadelphia by 8.8. MENAMIN 
andothers Price, $10. Furnished at wholesale or retail on application to the manufacturer. 


H. F. HART, Rochester, N. Y. 


are now used extensively on all 
kinds of printing presses and 


Can be attached by any 





A Double-Toed, Reversible Lever; an Underbearing Head, and a Friction 
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NEW 'TAPE FASTENER. 


Book and Newspaper Printers and others having presses and 
machines upon which tapes are used will find the little imple- 
ment shown above a very useful, time-saving friend to have in 
the office or workshop. 

DIRECTIONS FOR UstnG.—Lap the tape, as if to sew it. Place 
the tape on the punch with the die on top, drive the punch 
through the tape, and then, without removing the tape, place 
the eyelet on the punch with the small end next to the tape 
and the flange towards the die. See that the eyelet is square on 
the die, then drive it home through the tape. It will turn and 
clinch at the bottom of the punch. 


PRICE, Including One Box of Eyelets, $1.00. 
Postage (15 c.) or expressage extra. 


20: 


kK. S. MENAMIN, 
515-521 Minor St.. Philadelphia 


THE SOMBART 
2. SOMBART GAS ENCINE 


Best and cheapest ever built for driving a country cylinder 
press. 2 and 3 horse-power. Send for testimonials and prices. 
SOMBART GAS ENGINE CO., Hartford, Conn. 











READY PROOF PRESSES 
ay 





FOR 
QUICKLY PROVING GAL- 
LEYS IN NEWSPAPER 
AND BOOK OFFICES. 
The large size is also use- 
ful for Proving Jobs 
in Chase, 


Each press has a walnut 
closet for holding paper, 
= ink, ete., and one 6-inch 
roller frame accompanies 
it. 


PRICES: 
8x33 in. bed, iron frame, 
16x33 ** 2 - 
8x33 “* * without frame, 
— = < - 


$35 00 
yO 00 
20 00 
30 00 


MANUFACTURED AND FOR SALE BY 


R.S. MENAMIN, 
617 & 519 MINOR STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


* BRONZE + POWDERS # 


Superior and Unchangeable. 
FINEST IMPORTED. VERY LOW PRICES. 





<)> 


R. S. MENAMIN, 


515-521 Minor Street, Philadelphia. 





] ICK’S DROP-CUT MAILER HAVING ADDRESSED 

7,334 papers in one hour, over two a second, is match- 
less. The use of every Drop-cut Mailer a by him he 
forbids. 99 years’ right, one centa name. Lawfully had only 
of Rev. R. DICK, Buffalo, N. Y. 





THE THOMAS W. PRICE CO.., 


MANUFACTURERS, IMPORTERS AND JOBBERS OF 


PAPER, ENVELOPES, ©ARDS & ©ARDBOAR?D, 


Have in Stock Full Lines of the Leading Makes of 


FLAT LEDGER AND WRITING PAPERS, BOOK, NEWS AND COVER PAPERS, 
FINE WEDDING STATIONERY. 


Chromo Cards, Folding Cards, Programmes and Advertising Novelties. 


JOB RULING, PERFORATING, 


Ruled Business Headings, Glazed Paper, etc., etc. 


NUMBERING AND BINDING. 


OUR SPECLALTY--Everything a Printer requires for printing upon. 


505 MINOR STREET, 


PHILADELPHIA. 
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D, WILSON PRINTING INK CO ws 


MANUFACTURERS OF 





ta tin i i i I aa > al 


= =| PRINTING INK 


o> Cubvtrineindd ted kel va he eh-o<ne bine held \ 


Wo. 95 BULTON STREET, 


NEW YORK. 
ALL KINDS OF LETTER PRESS AND LITHOGRAPHIC INKS 


AND VARNISHES ON HAND AND MADE TO SPECIAL ORDER. 





“RIVAL? PAPER CUTTER. 


Mechanical Movement Patented June 15, 1886. 


24-inch, will Square 24 inches, Price $100 
30-inch, “ a aoe - 4 125 
Large Sizes Built to Order. 


EE 


“HE “RIVAL” has all the improvements of other cutters, 
such as a sliding motion of knife, side and back gauges, 
etc. ; also has rule inserted in front and back tables. In 
design and finish it has no superior; in workmanship and 

material it is first-class. Its claims to superiority over other cut 

ters are based on the patented mechanical movement for operat- 
ing the knife, consisting in the novel arrangment of a disc having 
anti-friction steel rollers. This dise is secured to the end of 
lever-shaft, as shown in cut. By this arrangement four inches 
thickness of paper can be cut with perfect ease. 


a oe 


MORSE MACHINE CO., 


MANUFACTURERS, 


MYSTIC RIVER, CONN. 
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NM A.G. ELLIOT. x J. B. MITCHELL. * 


A.G. ELLIOT & CO, 


30, 32 & 34 SOUTH SIXTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA, 


ANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS IN. PAPER, 


—— Pe 


PAPER FOR 
PUBLISHERS, LITHOGRAPHERS, BOOK AND JOB PRINTERS, MAP PUBLISHERS, COTTON AND 
WOOLEN MANUFACTURERS, HARDWARE DEALERS, GROCERS, DRUGGISTS, 
JEWELERS AND SILVERSMITHS, DRY GOODS AND NOTION 
DEALERS, DEALERS IN FANCY GOODS, AND ALL 
OTHERS REQUIRING PAPER. 





SAMPLES SENT ON SOLICITATION. 


ORDERS BY MAIL FILLED WITH CARE. 
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FOR SALE BY R. S. MENAMIN. 
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1 IN. IRON 


11IN. TRON 144 1N. LIN. 


1% IN. 


14 IN. 


Zz 
4 
a 
- 
_ 


14 IN. KIN. 


1 IN. IRON 


14 IN. 14 IN. 


1 IN. IRON 


144 IN. 


144 IN. 


S. MENAMIN’S WRoUGHT-IRON CHASES 


WARRANTED SQUARE AND TRUE, AND MADE OF THE BEST MATERIALS. 


"SP PPE z 


Pair of Twin Chases. 


Size of Pair, over all. 

...17 x21 

. 20x B 

--. ctx DD 

. 26x 34 

29 x 42 

R x 47 

35 x 51 

OB x 5b 

41x 6 


Pair of Twin Ch 
Size of Pair, over all. 
>» scene uae 
.. wx 
.. 24x20 
. 26x 
2 x 
32 x 47 
35x 5 
38 x 5b 
41x 


Size each, inbide. 
1b x 8% 
is x 10% 
2 x25 
234% x 1b 
26% x 19 
2934 x 2154 
32% x 2344 
3546 x 2544 
384 x 2754 

ases, with Bars. 

Size each, luside. 
15 x 8% 
18 x 10% 
2 xl% 
2334 x 15 
26% x 19 
2954 x 2154 
32h x 2344 
35% x 254 
3844 x 2734 


Book or Shifting-Bar Chase. 


Size each, over all. 
17 x 21 
Wx 
2x 2 
26 x 3A 
2x 42 
2 x 47 
35 x 51 
38 x 
41 x 60 


Size each, inside. 
1b xil9 
18 x23 
2 x2 
2334 x 3134 
26% x 3054 
20% x 44% 
Wl x 4846 
3544 x 5246 
38h6 x 5T 


Skeleton Chase. 


Size each, over all. 

7x 21 
Wx 2 
Ax 2 
26 x SA 
x 4&2 
Rx 47 
35 x 51 
x 
41x 60 


Size each, inside. 

ib xl 

8 x23 

2 x27 

23% x 31% 
26% x 3054 
2034 x 44% 
Re x 48% 
3544 x RRYg 
3814 x 57% 


News Chase. 


Size each, over all. 
17 x 21 
2 x BW 
Axa 
2x: 
29 x 
Rx 
35 x 
Bx 
4ix 60 


Size each, inside. 

5 xi 

8 x3 

2 x2 

2354 x 3154 
2654 x 30% 
2054 x 4454 
32% X 4846 
85% x 526 
38% x 57% 


Price, pair 
$10 00 
11 00 
2 00 
13 00 
14 00 
bw 
17 
18 { 
20 


Price, pi 
$13 50 
ww 


BO 


rn 


‘ 


at) 
22 00 
23 5 


Price, each. 


Price, each, 
$5 00 
5 

6 00 

6 DO 

750 

8 00 

9 0 

10 00 

11 00 


Price, each 
5 00 

6 00 

70 

8 00 

9 00 

10 00 

11 00 

12 00 

18 00 


PAIR OF TWIN 
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CHASES. 





Beveled Iron Side and Foot Sticks, 5 c. per inch; Straight Sticks, planed on both sides, 4c. per inch. Sticks are made, unless 
otherwise ordered, 1% inches shorter than inside measurement of the Chase.—In ordering, give the kind of Chase required, the 
inside and outside dimensions of each, and the width of crossbars.——When Chases are ordered to be made of HEAVIER IRON 
than stated in price-list, an extra charge will be made. 


R. S. MENAMIN, 515-521 Minor St., Philadelphia. 





PRINTERS’ CIRCULAR. 

















gf SUPERIOR T0 ALL OTHER BRASS-LINED GALLEYS, 


The point of the copper rivet is inserted from the back of the wooden sides and end of the galley, and 
allowed to project through the brass lining, which has countersunk holes. The rivets are then hammered into 
the countersunk holes, thus forming heads on both ends of the rivets; the surplus metal of the copper rivets is 
then removed, leaving the brass lining as clear and smooth as if it had never been perforated. 

Galleys lined in this manner are superior to all others, for the reason that there are no screws to corrode on 
the face of the lining, and no grooves or slots are required to be cut into the wooden sides, in order to fasten the 
side or end lining. 

The brass lining riveted on the wooden sides in this manner will not become detached, and the sides and end 
of the galley are practically as strong and durable as if made of solid brass, 

BRASS GALLEYS, RIVETED LINING. 
Single Column, 33 x 23} inches inside, . . . $1 65 | Double Column, 6} x 23} inches inside, . . . $2 00 
BRASS JOB GALLEYS, RIVETED LINING. 

6 x10 inches inside, . . . $2 00] 9x14 inches inside, . . . $2 75| 14x 20inchesinside, . . . $4 00 
8} x 13  » «- eaten ™ ot. SOs = « “ ,. oo 
12x 18 " eo 
BRASS MAILING GALLEYS, RIVETED LINING, CLOSED ENDS. 

64 x 22} inches inside, . . . . . . « « « $3 00] 10 x 22} inches inside, 


BRASS GALLEYS, UNLINED. 
Single Column, 3% x 23} inches inside, . . . $1 25{ Double column, 6} x 23} inches inside, 


+ —enereonanemne + 
| THE REGULAR SIZES CONSTANTLY ON HAND. | 


: BOOK, JOB @ NEWSPAPER GALLEYS - 








| SPECIAL SIZES MADE TO ORDER. | 





MANUFACTURED AND For SALE BY 


Rn. Ss. MENAMIN, 
FOR SALE BY ALL TYPE FOUNDERS. 515-521 MINOR STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 








PRiNTERS’ CIRCULAR. 





HE KEYSTONE CUTTER is for hand-power only, motion being given the knife by turning the fly-wheel in front. It is 

geared up to an immense leverage, thus enabling the operator to make the full cut (32 inches) with but little labor. The 

momentum of the fly-wheel is,in most cases, sufficient to again raise the knife-bar for the next cut, so that the operator is 
usually saved the labor of raising the bar. 


The machine is constructed of the best materials throughout, the shafting being all made of steel, and all the working parts 
well fitted. The whole machine consists of but few parts, and is not liable to get out of order. It is strong, very rapid, and con- 
venient, and will give complete satisfaction to parties desiring a powerful machine, but who are compelled or prefer to use 
hand-power. 

Built in one size only ; cuts 32 inches square, 344 inches in depth. 


Price, 8300. Boxing, 


MANUFACTURED AND FOR SALE BY 


R.S. MENAMIN, 


517 & 519 MINOR STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 





160 PRINTERS’ CIRCULAR. 


BRONSTRUP LITHOGRAPHIC HAND PRESS 
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FPVHE above cut represents the BRONSTRUP LITHOGRAPHIC HAND PRESS, long and favorably knownto Lithographic 
Printers, and by them preferred to any other make. These presses are neatly, yet strongly built, and will be kept up to 
the high standard of excellence that has made them the favorites with those who use Lithographic Hand Presses. The 
following testimonials, from two of the largest lithographic establishments in Philadelphia, will be sufficient to show the esteem 
in which they are held: 
PHILADELPHIA, April 20, 1876. 

MR. R.S. MENAMIN:—DE#AR Str—The 8 Lithographic Hand Presses in our establishment are all of the Bronstrup pattern, 

which we deem superior to any others now in use. They are strong, durable, and give great satisfaction to our lithographers. 
Your truly, GEO. 8. HARRIS & SON. 
PHILADELPHIA, April 20, 1876. 

MR. R.S. MENAMIN: —DeAr Str—T have 21 Bronstrup Lithographic Hand Presses in my establishment, on which a great deal 
of the finest color work has been satisfactorily executed. The most of the chromos published by Duval & Hunter have been 
printed on the Bronstrup press. For correctness of register and ease of working they are all that could be desired. 

Yours truly, THOS. HUNTER, Successor to DuVAL & HUNTER, 716-722 Filbert Street, Philadelphia. 
—> o; <P -*+ > — 
SIZES AND PRICES: 
No. 2, Bed 24's*34, . $145. No. 3, Bed 28':< 42, . $180. Boxing, $5 extra. 
Registering Frames, No. 2, $45; No. 3, $60. Tympan Frames, No. 2, $5; No. 3, $8. 
—______)0- <> +e oe 


MANUFACTURED AND FOR SALE BY 


R.S. MENAMIN, 


517 & 519 MINOR STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 
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